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OME GOLDSMITHS AND 
THEIR WORK. BY MRS. 
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The Gilda Aurifabrorum* did not always appear under 
satisfactory circumstances, as they had a fight, an armed 
affray, with the Merchant Taylors, one night in March, 
1267, and it took the sheriffs and a posse comitatus to 
quell the riot. Many arrests took place, and thirteen or 
the delinquents were executed. Some of the books and 
broadsheets in the Guildhall Library let in a little light on 
the doings and importance of the craft. 

In 1635 there was a proclamation for the 'restraint of 
the consumption of the Coyne and Bullion of this Realm.' 

In 1678, goldsmiths sometimes fared badly, for in 
that year five very gruesome books and broadsides were 
issued : 'The tryal of William Staley, goldsmith, for 
speaking treasonable words against His Most Gracious 
Majesty' (folio); 'The tryal and condemnation of Mr. Wil- 
liam Staley' (4to) ; 'The behaviour of Mr. William Staley 
in Newgate '(4to); 'The execution of William Staley' (4to); 
'The digging of the quarters of William Staley' (a 
broadside). 

Then I find that the goldsmiths designed and managed 
pageants generally at their own charges ; there was one in 
161 1, called ' Chryso-Thriambos ' (the triumph of gold), 
it was the show of Sir James Pemberton, Lord Mayor. 

Then in 1613, came 'The Triumph of Truth ' (another 
Lord Mayor's show), ' a solemnity (so says the old quarto), 
unparalleled for cost, art, and magnificence, at the confir- 
mation and establishment of that worthy and truly noble- 
minded gentleman, Sir Thomas Middleton, Knight, in the 
honourable oSce of His Majesty's Lieutenant, the Lord 
Maior of the thrice famous city of London. . . . All 
the shows, pageants, chariots, morning, noon and night 
triumphs. Directed, written and redeemed into form, 
from the ignorance of some former times, and their com- 
mon writer, by Thomas Middleton, snowing also his 
Lordship's entertainment upon Michaelmas day last, being 
the day of his election at that most famous and admired 
work of the running stream from Amwell Head into the 
cistern at Islington, being the sole cost, industry, and 
invention of the worthy Mr. Hugh Middleton, of London, 
Goldsmith.' Then in 1660 a speech was made in Gold- 
smiths' Hall to His Excellency, General Monk and Council 
of State, at which time they were entertained by that 
Honourable Company. After a song in four parts at the 
conclusion of a chorus, enter a sea captain. " 

In 1674 I find the pageants described under the title of 
' The Goldsmiths' Jubilee,' or ' London's triumphs ' — 
for the entertainment of that Rt. Hon. and truly noble 
pattern of prudence and loyalty, Sir Robert Vyner, Kt., 
and Bart. ; Lord Mayor of the City of London, at the 
proper costs and charges of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths — 'at which banquet the King's most sacred 
Majesty, His Royal Consort, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, Prince Rupert, the Duke of Monmouth, several 
foreign Ambassadors, chief nobility, and Secretaries of 
State, honoured the City with their presence.' 

If one could have an account of all the jewels worn by 
this noble company, from whence each article came, its 
various vicissitudes and last owners, what material for a 
paper such a recital might make. 

One pageant called 'Glory's Resurrection,' being the 
Triumph of London revived, was for the entertainment ot 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Child, Kt., Lord Mayor of the 
City of London, 1698. A folio 'published by authority,' 
gives the description of the pageant (and also the sculp- 
tures), and the whole solemnity of the day. 

In the eleventh century the lay goldsmith in Paris as in 
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other parts of the world had a trade or craft quite distinct 
from that of those who worked for the Church. Jean de 
Garlande, edited an opuscule, in which the different in- 
dustries practised in his time in Paris were passed in 
review ; he tells us that the goldsmiths of that city, already 
formed into a guild, were clever, numerous, and very poor. 
The author was a Master of Arts of the University of 
Paris, he belonged to the noble family of Garlande of Brie, 
he followed William the Conqueror to England, and he 
taught grammar before that to the great schools of the 
Rue de Fourne, Paris. If you read in his opuscule the 
passages that relate to goldsmiths, you will come to 
the conclusion that a goldsmith could only work in the 
precious metals for the laity by privilege, privilege extend- 
ing both to himself the worker and the privileged lay 
person who was his patron. The sumptuary laws of the 
time would account for this, all arts and crafts being 
regulated by sumptuary laws. He says, ' those who make 
the money appear rich, but they are not so ; they make 
what is not for them, they send the coins to the Pont au 
Change, that they may be changed by the bankers and the 
Lombards who speculate in the different kinds of money.' 
This passage suggests that these monnayers made coins 
stamped with the name and weight proper for the coins, to 
make which, some-one had given them the gold and silver. 
The next detail is that they made fastenings, large and 
small, of lead and pewter, and sounding grelots (little bells, 
at the same time buttons), but in France gold and silver 
grelots were not made for coats of ceremony as they were 
in Germany. 

The artisans called Cepharii (they who decorated vases 
with fine threads of gold and silver), also mounted the 
cups on feet and put hoops round them to make them 
more beautiful and more durable. Jean de Garlande 
mentions with some disfavour the menders of hanaps, who 
cried in the streets 'Mend your hanaps with threads of 
laiton (copper mixed with zinc) and silver' — this calling 
in the streets being derogatory to them. 

St. Eloi founded a school of goldsmithery ; of him it 
was said that ' He surpassed the works of nature by the 
beauty of his Art.' Even in later dilettanti days, his 
design and work would have been much esteemed, but 
little of it now remains. 

In the time of Lorenzo de Medici flourished a certain 
Allesandro, the son of Mariano Fillipepi, a Florentine 
citizen. Sandro being a more than usually troublesome 
lad, was a great anxiety to his father, for he had great 
abilities and could easily learn anything he wished, but he 
took no pleasure in the pursuit of knowledge. So his 
father in despair sent him to his friend and gossip Botti- 
celli, who was a clever goldsmith, in order that he might 
learn his art. From this association came the nickname 
given to Sandro Fillipepi, known and famous for all time 
as Sandro Botticelli. At that time, as Vassari says, there 
was a close connection between goldsmiths and painters, 
and Sandro being often with painters in his master's house 
thought he would prefer their art to the one he was acquir- 
ing, and speedily told his father his intention. Mariano 
placed him with Fra Filippo to learn what he could teach, 
after that time he did no more goldsmithery. Oddly enough 
he also painted in the church of the Ognisanti and in the 
chapel of the Vespucci, the same in which Ghirlandajo had 
painted. 

At the conclusion of the paper, which was listened to 
by a large audience, Mrs. Newman gave a large and in- 
teresting series of lantern slides from photographs, illustra- 
tive of goldsmith's work from the earliest times down to 
the present day. We have been able to give a few of the 
subjects, our pictures being reproduced from the slides. 
There was a short discussion, in which Dr. Phene, Mr. 
Newman, and Mr. Hamilton Jackson took part. 

We regret that it has been found impossible to include this 
conclusion of Mrs. Newman 's paper with the other material 
contributed by the Society of Designers. — Ed, 
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